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' At a Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc. held on January 16th, 
1940, at the rooms of the Society, 40 East 34th Street, 
New York, N. Y., the following resolutions were on motion 
duly made, seconded and unanimously adopted : 


RESOLVED, that the Board of Trustees of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc. in regular 
meeting assembled, hereby makes record of the 
profound grief of its members at the loss by 
death of one of its most distinguished and gen- 
erous and loyal friends and supporters, namely, 
Dr. L. R. G. Crandon; of the gratitude of this 
Board for his unfailing recognition and support 
of the purposes and aims of this Society; and of 
their hope and confidence that the reward of 
his belief in and support of the activities of this 
Society may measure up to his wholehearted 
and intelligent aid of its high purposes, and it is 
further _ 


RESOLVED, that this vases of the Board of Trustees be 
spread upon the minutes of the Society and that 
a Certified Copy thereof be duly transmitted 
by the Executive Secretary of the Society to 
Mrs. L. R. G. Crandon, his widow. 











Obituary 


As President of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, and as a long time and intimate friend, I desire to 


pay my tribute to Dr. Le Roi G. Crandon who died on 
December 27, 1939. 


It was my great privilege to be associated with him in 
innumerable experiments in psychical research in connec- 
tion with the Margery mediumship. 


Dr. Crandon lived in a community probably still conser- 
vative in thought. He occupied a prominent position in an 
outstanding profession. Under these circumstances, when 
he found presented to him irrefutable evidence of many 
happenings outside the well recognized knowledge of man- 
kind, without hesitation and from a sense of duty to the 
truth, he immediately disclosed these matters to the scien- 
tific and the popular world. He continued this research 


for many years, and his contribution therein has had a pro- 
found effect. 


What he did, he did skillfully. No one of his conclusions 
on this difficult subject has ever been upset. Although many 
critical articles have been written, no one of them has ever 
succeeded in demonstrating the unsoundness of the con- 
clusions arrived at by Dr. Crandon. Many of these articles 
have never been answered for the reason that they were 
not worth answering. It was impossible for him to dispose 
of all the dogmatisms of the world. 


I render Dr. Crandon the utmost tribute of friendship 
and respect. His greatest characteristic was moral courage. 


WILLIAM H. Button. 
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Le Roi Goddard Crandon, M.D. 


BY MARK W. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


On December 27, 1939, Le Roi Goddard Crandon passed 
away after a long and slowly progressive illness — an 
illness induced by a severe accident and one borne by him 
with uncomplaining courage. 


Dr. Crandon was born January 15, 1873 in Chelsea, 
Mass. He always lived in and around Boston. His father, 
Daniel G. Crandon, was originally a minister of the 
Unitarian Church but later became associated with the 
Society for Ethical Culture. 


A graduate of Harvard University, Dr. Crandon re- 
ceived from that institution three degrees — A.B. in 1894; 
M.D. in 1898, and A.M. (in philosophy) in 1909. 


Professionally he was practically always a surgeon. From 
1903 to 1918 he was a Visiting Surgeon at the Boston City 
Hospital and during the same years he was an instructor in 
surgery at the Harvard Medical School. 


During the World War Dr. Crandon was executive 
officer at the U. S. Naval Hospital at New London, Conn. 
After the war he became Consulting Surgeon to several 
hospitals in greater Boston. 


Naturally, many publications on surgical subjects came 
from his pen, and a book of 800 pages on “Surgical After 
Treatment” went through two editions. 


Dr. Crandon was a Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons and of the Massachusetts Medical Society. He 
was a member of both the American and British Societies 
of Psychical Research. 


Of avocations Dr. Crandon had few. He was a great 
lover of books and his collection on Arctic exploration was 
outstanding in character and number. Over a long period 
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yachting was an engrossing pastime. For two years he was 
Commodore of the Boston Yacht Club: his flagship, the 
Black Hawk, a schooner of 65 feet. 


Brilliant as was Dr. Crandon’s surgical career, it is 
probable that he will be remembered more especially for 
his connection with psychical research. 


In his youth, there is reason to believe, Dr. Crandon’s 
general philosophical trend was materialistic in character. 
His views, furthermore, as regards survival of bodily 
death, would seem to have been distinctly pessimistic. 
Mediumship and psychic research, however, I am sure, 
entirely reversed this attitude. 


The credit for Dr. Crandon’s initiation into psychic re- 
search I believe can be taken by myself. For fifteen years 
previous to 1923 Dr. Crandon had been with me as an 
associate medical examiner for life insurance. For fifteen 
years following 1909 (when two sons died) psychic research 
had been an absorbing subject for my wife and myself. 
Naturally our psychic experiences became the subject of 
repeated friendly discussions with Dr. Crandon. 


It was not, however, until 1923 that Dr. Crandon sought 
actual personal contact with the subject. His success with 
local mediums was practically nil when, out of a clear sky, 


appeared the mediumship of his wife — Mina Stinson 
Crandon (“Margery’”’).* 


The importance of his wife’s mediumship became ap- 
parent to Dr. Crandon immediately, and he tried sincerely 
to get expert advice as to proper methods for investigation 
of the phenomena. Almost overnight 10 Lime Street 
became the Mecca for pilgrims from all over the world, 
and that these pilgrims carried away very important im- 
pressions of the mediumship there can be no doubt. As we 
look back, however, we must confess that in all probability 


*The Margery Mediumship is of the physical type, and has been, I believe, 
the greatest in strength and variety ever recorded. Details will be found in 
the Journal and Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research. 
Also in the book Margery the Medium by J. Malcolm Bird. 
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Margery’s powers were overtaxed, especially in the early 
days. As far as expert advice was concerned, it was soon 


found to be practically non-existent. The mediumship had 
to work out its own salvation. 


Physical mediumship has always been a bloody battle- 
ground and the Margery mediumship has been no excep- 
tion. Fortunately, Dr. Crandon was a valiant warrior. In 
other situations he had stood alone against the crowd in 
matters which he considered right. In the defense of his 
wife’s mediumship, however, Dr. Crandon was able to 
secure very soon the intelligent and critical support of a 
large body of men and women, and the final verdict has 
been overwhelmingly favorable. 


As we survey the battle area, we see great carnage. Pro- 
fessors, clergymen, magicians, psychic researchers (so- 
called) lie dead or severely wounded. Large reputations 
have dwindled to microscopic size, but the mediumship still 
goes on and will go down in history as one of the greatest. 


Through all the trying vicissitudes of the mediumship 
the personality of Walter Stinson, Margery’s brother and 
control, stands out in brilliant relief. Friendly, lovable, 
humorous, and withal critical he would say perhaps ‘‘Cheer 
up” “Nobody stops to kick a dead horse”. Or on an occa- 
sion of solemnity he could dictate an appropriate poem of 
great beauty. It is with such a poem* that we can, I believe, 
take leave of our friend Roi Crandon. 


The Voyageur 


There is a plan far greater than the plan you know, 
There is a landscape broader than the one you see. 

There is a haven where storm-tossed souls may go, 
You call it death—we: immortality. 


* Original poem written by the hand of Margery, controlled by “Walter”, 
September 9, 1924. It was prepared by “Walter” to be read at the funeral of 
Captain Alexander W. Cross of the British Army. 
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You call it death—this seeming endless sleep, 
‘We call it birth—the soul at last is free. 

’Tis hampered not by time or space—you weep, 
Why weep at death? ’Tis immortality. 


Farewell, dear Voyageur—’twill not be long, 
Your work is done—now may peace rest with thee. 
Your kindly thoughts and deeds—they will live on. 
This is not death—’tis immortality. 


Farewell, dear Voyageur—the river winds and turns, 
The cadence of your song wafts near to me, 

And now you know the thing that all men learn: 
There is no death: there’s immortality. 
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Cross Correspondences 


BY H. F. SALTMARSH 


It has long been recognized that one of the chief difficul- 
ties in the important task of establishing the identity of the 
ostensible communicators in alleged supernormal communi- 
cations arises from the fact that we cannot assign any limi- 
tations to the possibility of telepathy. Attempts have been 
made to circumvent, or at any rate to minimize, this diffi- 
culty and cross correspondences constitutes one, and, in 
some opinions, the most successful of these. 


The device has a peculiar interest in that no living person 
can claim to have been its originator; while the suggestion 
conveyed by the communications themselves was that it was 
the invention of a group of men who, having been enthusi- 
astic students of psychical research in their life on earth, 
were carrying on the work from the “other side”. We 
cannot, of course, adopt this suggestion uncritically, for to 
do so would be to prejudge the entire case and to accept 
beforehand as true the proposition which the experiment 
sets out to establish. In its simplest form a cross corre- 
spondence is the appearance of the same topic in the com- 
munications coming through two or more independent 
automatists. 

As the bulk of these communications were in the form of 
automatic writing, it is customary to speak of them as 
“scripts”, even though some of the most important of them 


were given verbally by Mrs. Piper in trance or in the waking 
stage. 


As an example of this type, I will cite only the ‘““Thanatos” 
case. 


On April 17th, 1907, and on subsequent occasions, the 
word “Thanatos” (Greek for Death) was spoken by Mrs. 
Piper in the waking stage. On April 16th, 1907, Mrs. Hol- 
land, in India, had in her script, “Mors. And with that the 
shadow of death fell upon his limbs”. Mors is, of course. 
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Latin for Death. Mrs. Verrall’s script of April 29th, 1907, 
had several references to the topic of death of which I quote 
only the following, “Warmed both hands before the fire of 
life. It fades and I am ready to depart.” “Come away, 
Come away” (From Shakespeare, the next word of the 
song being, of course, “death”) “Pallida mors”. 


In cases such as this, it is obviously possible that the corre- 
spondence, if not due to mere chance, arose by telepathy 
between the automatists concerned and, had the matter 
ended there, we should have been bound to accept that 
hypothesis provisionally; but in the more complex cases, 
although telepathy between automatists is not excluded, the 
complicated ramifications necessary to be assumed to make 
the hypothesis fit the facts render it far less plausible. 


The essence of these complex cross correspondences is 
that they are literary puzzles. The allusions to the topic are 
not made straightforwardly but are obscurely hinted at, 
often in quotations from classical and other authors. 


Of the group of ostensible communicators who formed 
the experimenters “on the other side”, Myers was the 
leader. Myers, in his lifetime, had been a classical scholar 
of the first rank, he was a poet himself besides being one 
of the most prominent of psychical researchers. In this 
short paper it is impossible to give an adequate summary of 
even one of these complex cases, an appreciation of the evi- 
dence can only be attained by a careful study of the original 
reports. The investigation of the cases required immense 
labor, untiring patience and wide literary and classical 
knowledge. It was fortunate that the investigators fulfilled 
these requirements to an extraordinary degree. 


Some of the reports occupy well over fifty pages of Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research and involve 
closely reasoned argument on nice points of classical scholar- 
ship such as defy all attempts at condensation. 

To give some idea, however, of the material constitut- 
ing a typical case, I will briefly enumerate the chief points 
of one of them, viz., that of the Medici Tombs. 
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The references were spread out over a period of more 
than three years and it was not until a further two years 
had elapsed that the puzzle was solved. 

In February, 1907, in Mrs. Piper’s waking stage there 
was given the word “Morehead” and reference to laurels; a 
little later mention was made of a nigger. On March 17th 
of the same year Mrs. Verrall’s script had “Alexander’s 
tomb—laurel leaves”. On March 27th, 1907, Mrs. Holland 
had, “Darkness, light and shadow, Alexander Moors Head”. 
On Oct. 7th, 1908, in the script of another automatist there 
came, “Dig a grave among the laurels”. On January 10th, 
1910, Mrs. Willett had the words, “Laurentian tombs, dawn 
and twilight’, while, finally, on July 8th, 1910, Mrs. Piper 
again referred to the topic with the words, “Meditation, 
sleeping dead, laurels”’. 

It was not until 1912 that it was seen that all the refer- 
ences pointed to the Medici tombs. The laurel was the special 
emblem of Lorenzo, the Magnificent. On one of the tombs 
there is a figure known as “II penseroso” (Meditation) 
of which Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote “with everlast- 
ing shadow on his face”, also two other figures representing 
Dawn and Twilight, on another tomb there are two figures 
representing Day and Night. Alessandro de Medici, known 
as “Il Moro” (the Moor) was murdered and his body 
secretly placed in the tomb of Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, 
hence the reference to Alexander’s tomb and More (or 
Moor) Head. 

This brief catalogue of items cannot, of course, convey 
an idea of the cogency of the argument and those readers 
who desire to form a judgment should refer to the original 
report in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. I have endeavored in a little book (published by 
G. Bell & Sons, and entitled, Evidence of Personal Survival 
from Cross Correspondences) to give a very brief account 
of some of the outstanding cases; if this book should form 
an introduction to the subject and lead some to a more 
detailed study thereof, it will have served its purpose. It 
contains a full list of references. 
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In addition to the Cross Correspondences proper, there 
are two cases which are usually included with them, though 
they are not strictly cross correspondences. These, known 
as the “Statius” and “Ear of Dionysius” cases, were most 
ably investigated by the Rt. Hon. Gerald W. Balfour (now 
Earl of Balfour). In my opinion they constitute the most 
convincing evidence of identity of the communicator which 
we possess. They are both very complex literary puzzles 
drawn from little known classical sources and purported to 
be devised by Dr. A. W. Verrall, the recently deceased hus- 
band of one of the principal automatists in the Cross Corre- 
spondence series. The automatist in both cases was Mrs. 
Willett. 

Much of the knowledge displayed in the communications 
was such that it could only have come from the mind of one 
who was a classical scholar of the very highest rank, such 
as Dr. Verrall undoubtedly was, and it was outside the 
range of knowledge of either Mrs. Willett or the investiga- 
tors. Both cases opened with an obscure reference to a topic, 
and as sitting succeeded sitting, fresh clues were added 
until a web of interrelated references was formed. The 
ostensible communicator exhibited impatience at the failure 
to identify the topic and finally supplied a clue which ex- 
plained the whole thing. 

Taken individually, the various references appeared to be 
quite irrelevant to each other, but once the puzzle was 
solved, it was seen that they all formed parts of an elab- 
orate scheme. If this were so, it seems to follow that some 
mind, or minds acting in conjunction, must have devised 
the entire thing. It can hardly have been the subliminal 
mind of the automatist, for she was almost completely 
ignorant of classical literature. Among the investigators 
and others concerned were to be found classical scholars, 
not on the same level perhaps as Dr. Verrall, but still of a 
high order. The most plausible hypothesis in these cases, 
alternative to that of some kind of communication from the 
surviving mind of Dr. Verrall, is that the source lay in 
the subliminal consciousness of his widow, a lecturer in 
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classics at Newnham College. Although she had, as far 
as can be ascertained, no normal knowledge of some of the 
topics, Dr. Verrall had books in his library from which it 
might have been derived. Moreover, it is impossible to lay 
down limits to the scope of subliminal knowledge. 


Against this hypothesis must be set the fact that Mrs. 
Verrall was completely unable to solve the puzzle, also that 
the whole tone of the communications was highly character- 
istic of her late husband. His most intimate friend wrote, 
“The turns of speech are Verrall’s, the high-pitched em- 
phasis is his—I could hear the very tones in which he would 
have spoken each sentence.” 


Thus to ascribe the authorship to Mrs. Verrall, we must 
credit her subliminal mind not only with a far wider range 
of classical knowledge than that possessed by her normally, 
and with a very high degree of histrionic ability, but also 


with the desire to perpetrate a fraud by impersonating her 
late husband. 


A careful study of Lord Balfour’s reports and the vari- 
ous criticisms and the replies thereto would be labor well 
spent for anyone interested in the evidence for survival. 


Turning now to a survey of the whole field, there seems 
to be three principal explanatory hypotheses. First, the 
normal, that is to say, that all the correspondences occurred 
by chance and that the elaborate structure erected by the 
investigators was no more than an artificial production of 
their own ingenious imaginations. 

This hypothesis is, of course, logically tenable; whether it 
be plausible or not must be left to the judgment of those 
who have studied the evidence. 

The second hypothesis is that of telepathy between the 
living. While it is clear that many of the simpler cases can 
quite well be explained in this manner, the more complex 
require a very intricate system of exchanges of information 
between the subliminal minds of those concerned, also an 
unconscious elaboration of that information by the recipient, 
as, for example, seeking out suitably relevant classical quo- 
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tations. Added to this, we must further assume that there 
existed somewhere, presumably in the subliminal mind of 
the ring-leader, a plot to deceive not only other people but 
also her own supraliminal self. 


Now there can be no question that, if we adopt this 
hypothesis, the most suitable candidate for the post of ring- 
leader was Mrs. Verrall. She possessed wide classical and 
literary knowledge, she was keenly interested in psychical 
research and was herself one of the most prominent of the 
automatists. Her critical faculties were highly developed 
and I think that it is true to say that they were sharpened 
by her consciousness of desire to believe. With some people 
strong desire may blunt criticism but with Mrs. Verrall it 
had the opposite effect; her fear of being influenced by her 
desires rendered her, perhaps, even hypercritical. Until we 
can assign limits to the range of telepathy and the possibility 
of acquiring subliminal knowledge, we cannot confidently 
reject this hypothesis. All that we can do is to attempt to 
make an assessment of its plausibility in comparison with 
other alternatives. 

If the whole thing had its origin in her subliminal mind, 
Dr. Verrall, who, though he was cognizant of and interested 
in what was going on, had taken no leading part in it, died 
in 1912. Shortly after his death a new type of phenomenon 
appeared, viz., the literary puzzles of the “Statius” and the 
“Ear of Dionysius” cases from which cross correspondence 
was practically absent, whereas the death of Mrs. Verrall 


in 1916 made no apparent difference in the nature of the 
communications. 


If the whole thing had its origin in her subliminal mind, 
this fact is hard to explain. 


The third and last hypothesis which I shall briefly discuss 
is that the origin, or perhaps it would be better to say the 
instigation, of the communications, lay somewhere outside 
the minds of any living person. That is, obviously, an 
hypothesis of very wide scope and amounts really to little 
more than is implied by the rejection of the first and second 
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alternatives. It is well, nevertheless, to state it in as compre- 
hensive a form as possible and then to narrow down by the 
rejection of variants. I cannot, within the limits of this 
paper, make any attempt at exhaustive elimination, but will 
confine my remarks to one branch only, viz., that the source 
of the communications lay in the surviving consciousness 
of a deceased human being, or a group of such. 

In the Cross Correspondences proper the principal osten- 
sible communicator was F. W. H. Myers: he purported to 
be assisted by other deceased psychical researchers, such as 
Gurney, Hodgson, etc. In the “Statius” case Dr. Verrall 
was the sole ostensible communicator, while in the “Ear of 
Dionysius” he collaborated with Samuel Butler, the well- 
known classicist. Gurney apparently also took a share in 
the final sitting and perhaps assisted in the others; he was 
Mrs. Willett’s chief ostensible communicator. 

Now there can be no question that the knowledge dis- 
played had been possessed by the ostensible communicators 
during their lifetimes, in fact it may be said that they, out 
of all concerned, were the only persons who normally pos- 
sessed it. In the “Statius” and “The Ear of Dionysius” 
cases what may be called the dramatic personation of the 
ostensible communicators was very marked, that is to say, 
personal characteristics, peculiarities of speech etc. were 
displayed. In the cases wherein Myers purported to com- 
municate this was not so evident, in fact, the dramatic per- 
sonation was very unequal. The association of ideas was 
always appropriate to him and sometimes strikingly so, but 
I do not think that it could be said of these communications 
that they were unmistakably characteristic of F. W. H. 
Myers. 

Moreover, one cannot read these scripts without being 
struck by the fumbling and stumbling of the communicators, 
they seem to be unable to get through to the automatist the 
words which they want; confusion and mistakes are to be 
found everywhere. Myers and his associates were, in this 
life, fully aware of the evidential requirements, they had had 
wide experience of the various kinds of supernormal com- 
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munications and appreciated the difficulties as seen from 
“the earth side”. Had they carried this knowledge over 
into the disembodied state of existence, they must have 
known what sort of evidence was wanted. If, as appears on 
the surface, the plan of cross correspondences was evolved 
on the “other side”, it seems clear that this was the case, 
but we cannot be sure that this superficial appearance is 
reliable. 


One cannot help feeling that had the business been organ- 
ized and directed by Myers, as he was on earth, a very 
much better job would have been made of it. It is not an 
easy thing to furnish unequivocal proof of identity even in 
the most favorable circumstances and the conditions in 
which these communications were made were, almost cer- 
tainly, far from favorable. Yet, in spite of this, I think 
that it is not unreasonable to have expected something con- 
siderably better and clearer than was actually produced. 


It is sometimes argued that the conditions on the “other 
side” are such that clear communication is extremely diffi- 
cult to get through. It is said, for instance, that the com- 
municator becomes confused and in a dream-like state when 
he makes contact with a medium. In a script by Mrs. Hol- 
land, Myers himself purports to describe the difficulties of 
communication and speaks of “dictating to a reluctant and 
somewhat obtuse secretary” from “behind a sheet of frosted 
glass”. 

It may well be that there is some weight in this argument, 
but against it we must put the fact that long and coherent 
discourses were transmitted without confusion, yet when it 
came to giving a relatively simple piece of evidence, the 
communicators seem to go all to pieces and to be incapable 
of making a plain statement. 

In normal life if we were questioning a witness who 
would talk volubly on indifferent subjects but balked, hedged 
and evaded when evidential matters were raised—who could 
not, or would not, answer a straightforward question— 
we should naturally be inclined to be suspicious. There is, 
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however, another consideration which must be taken into 
account. The communications come through the mind of 
another person, viz., the automatist, and it is quite possible, 
in fact probable, that this mind is not wholly passive but 
distorts to some extent the impressions which it receives 
from without, so that what is actually given in the script is 
a joint product from two different sources. An examination 
of the scripts of the various automatists confirms this; each 
has its own individual characteristics which are apparent 
even when the ostensible communicator is the same. 


Now it might be argued that the scrappy, fragmentary 
nature of the communications is due entirely, or to a great 
extent, to the distortion caused by the process of transmis- 
sion, whatever it may be; but were this so, how then can we 
explain why long, non-evidential passages are transmitted 
with ease and show no signs of distortion, while relatively 
simple evidential matter is so frequently blocked? Still, 
assuming the truth of the hypothesis of external origin, we 
can say that in all probability there are great difficulties in 
transmission and, almost certainly, much loss and distortion 
of the matter transmitted; but, in my opinion, this does not 
account fully for the facts. 


The suggestion which I should like to put forward is 
briefly this. We are all inclined to take too simple-minded 
a view of the question of survival, in fact, not of survival 
alone but of all matters outside our normal experience. We 
think of the supernormal in terms of the normal and tacitly 
assume that a discarnate consciousness must be made up 
of the same or similar elements combined in the same struc- 
tural pattern as an incarnate mind. For example, we assume 
that the ostensible communicator whom we call Myers was 
a mind—or possessed a mind—substantially identical with 
the Myers who was known on earth. It is true, of course, 
that he has undergone change and is no longer functioning 
through the same physical organism, but, as regards the 
psychical factor we are, I think, disposed to assume that 
continuity of existence implies identity of manifested char- 
acteristics. This assumption is entirely unwarranted. The 
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only minds of which we have any experiential knowledge are 
embodied minds. Even the knowledge of our own minds, 
derived from introspection, is knowledge of a mind func- 
tioning through a physical organism. There are vast tracts 
of mind which are not introspectible and of which we are 
almost completely ignorant. The maxim of the Greek, 
“Know thyself” cannot be obeyed. At the best all that I 
can know is myself as manifested through my brain. 


I hold the view, though herein many of the highest 
authorities would not agree, that the mind cannot be reduced 
to a mere epiphenomenon, a kind of purposeless fluorescence 
arising from cerebral metabolism, and that the manifested 
personality which I know as myself, and which others know 
as me, is a composite entity made up of a physical organism 
and a psychical factor. But I can see no reason for conclud- 
ing that the psychical factor, if it can exist independently 
of its physical partner, is necessarily, or even probably, iden- 
tical in nature with what we in this life call a mind. The 
manifested characteristics of the elements of a chemical 
compound are frequently entirely different from those of 
the compound itself, and if this be the case with so rela- 
tively simple an instance of composition, we may surely 
expect to find it when the combining elements are so highly 
complex as the human body and its psychical factor. 


Perhaps the best way of indicating the conception of sur- 
vival which I wish to suggest is by means of an allegory. 
Imagine an actor who so immersed himself in his art that, 
while acting, he forgot all else and practically lived the part. 
The manifested personality of the character portrayed on 
the stage is clearly a composite entity, it has something of 
the playwright, something of the producer and something 
of the actor, and our assumption is that for the time being 
this composite entity behaves as an individual. Whether in 
actual life any actor does succeed in doing this I do not 
know, though some have claimed to do so. 


Now the consciousness of the character—let us say, 
Hamlet—is narrowly circumscribed by the limits of the 
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stage and of the play itself, but underneath lies the con- 
sciousness of the actor—call him Irving. 

If Hamlet could introspect, he might catch fugitive 
glimpses of Irving’s mind but he would not understand what 
they meant. Irving, off the stage, can introspect his own 
mind as well as that of his rendering of Hamlet. Thus 
Irving, the actor, would know Hamlet as a part which he 
played, but if Hamlet were, per impossibile, to meet Irving 


he might not recognize that there was any connection with 
himself. 


As to whether Irving plays other parts in the theatre of 
this life on earth, I do not pretend to form any opinion, 
though many learned men, e.g., MacTaggart, have held the 
doctrine. When the run of the play is finished, Irving’s 


Hamlet ceases to exist, though Irving himself may still 
live on. 


Suppose now that after a lapse of time Irving is called 
upon to give a repetition of his performance in a totally 
different setting, with another producer, unfamiliar scenery, 
costume, etc. and possibly even in another language, it 
would not be surprising if his rendering of the part differs 
very much from his original conception. He may have 
partially forgotten his lines, though if called upon to make 
an impromptu speech could improvise fluently. 


This analogy is, like all analogies, imperfect. Both Hamlet 
and Irving are human beings; on my theory the psychical 
factor, when divorced from its physical partner, is not 
necessarily what we should call a mind. We do not know 
in the least what it is like and can only judge from the 
dubious and almost certainly distorted manifestations 
through mediums, automatists and so on. 


According to this view, therefore, survival does not mean 
that the “me” which I now recognize as myself will persist 
after physical death substantially unaltered, but that that 
which survives, if there be survival, is the psychical factor 
which was one partner or element in that me: further that, 
seeing that we have no experiential knowledge of a psychical 
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entity in its pure uncombined state, we are almost completely 
unable to say what are its characteristics and under what 
conditions it exists. I can see no grounds for holding that 
the familiar conditions of time and space, of causality, num- 


ber, sameness and difference must necessarily apply to the 
disembodied state. 


This view will, I am sure, appear to many as unduly 
skeptical and agnostic and the conception of survival im- 
plied thereby unsatisfying, but I suggest that it is better to 
err on the side of skepticism when drawing conclusions from 
such nebulous and incomprehensible data as supernormal 
psychical phenomena. Nor can I see that the desires and 
hopes of the embodied “me” are a relevant factor in the 
problem. However unsatisfactory so agnostic a view of 
survival may be to the “me” which I now recognize as 
myself, it may be that the dissolution of the partnership 
with the physical will be welcomed as a happy release by the 
true me which is the psychical factor. 














A “Spirit Light” Phenomenon 


BY N. MEADE LAYNE 


Epitor’s Notre: The following vivid and unusual account of a strange light 
that appears from time to time in a remote valley of Southern California, was 
sent to us by Mr. Layne in the hope that it may bring forth an explanation, 
or a similar case from the JouRNAL’s readers. 


A curious light, locally believed to be of spirit origin, is 
observable near the San Felipe Valley in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is seen as a rule on a tract of mountainous and 
brush-covered land owned by Mr. E. P. Barclay, a mining 
engineer and geologist, who has made the closest study of 
the phenomenon so far possible. 


Lights produced by phosphorescent gases, by atmospheric 
electricity, and even by mirage-like effects of reflection are 
familiar to many people, but in this case none of the usual 
explanations seem to apply. For one thing, the light is 
strong enough to be mistaken frequently for an automobile 
headlight, and, when seen from a short distance, seems to 
produce a directional beam. On approaching it, the expe- 
rience is again that of walking into the “eye” of a headlight, 
but when one reaches the supposed point of origin, the 
light disappears. It may appear on the road or near the 
house, or again will be in or over dense patches of brush 
and cacti, impenetrable by any person or large animal. It 
may be stationary for hours, or move at varying speeds 
either close to the ground or above the brush, and is not 
confined to any particular part of the property, which covers 
240 acres. It may appear at any hour of the night, may 


come several nights in succession or be absent for weeks 
at a time. 


Mr. Barclay’s property (which is called Malakia) con- 
tains ore deposits and is being worked for gold, but there 
is nothing to suggest any relation between the light and the 
mineralized veins or the surface contours; and there is no 
marshy ground. A section of highway can be seen about 
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three miles distant, and the lights of cars at night. The 
“spirit” light however is always single, erratic in time and 
movement, and does not correlate in any way with the dis- 
tant traffic. And, as has been said, it is not a mere luminous 
patch or in any way vaporous and indistinct. It is not a 
new phenomenon by any means, but has been known for 
years to Indians and Mexicans of the vicinity, and has been 
observed by many intelligent and responsible white people. 
As to its actuality and general characteristics, there can be 
no question whatever.. I should add perhaps that changes 
in weather and season have no apparent influence, and that 
there is nothing purposeful in its movements; it goes here 
and there as a bird or a wandering animal might do or 
perhaps like a person out for an idle stroll. 

The Indians, as might be expected, call it a spirit light 
and say it is the ghost of a chief who died in that locality 
many years ago. It is known, too, that Malakia was once 
a “hide-out” for smugglers of Chinese (from Mexico) and 
supposedly the scene of various acts of violence. No natural 
explanation has so far been offered which seems worthy of 
consideration, but perhaps some reader will be able to sug- 
gest one. It would be of interest to know whether a light 
of such brilliance and equally independent of natural con- 
ditions has ever been studied and explained. 


** *k * ok 


Letter from Mr. E. P. Barclay to the Editor of the JouRNAL 
January 23, 1940 


Malakia 
Via Julian 


My dear Miss Pierson: 


I am sending you herewith the data relative to the beam 
light which you requested of me. And the hope is that it 
proves to be what you require. 


I have traveled the highways and byways of the world 
-and I have naturally had many experiences. In Central 




















In reply to the Editor’s suggestion that a man out 

for a stroll with a lantern might account for the 

phenomenon, Mr. Barclay sent the snapshot above with 

the comment: “Try to walk through this brush at night 
blissfully swinging a lantern!” 
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Africa where I was developing and exploring the diamond 
fields of the Congo and Angola, I witnessed many amazing 
conditions in those lands of mystery. But this beam light 
has me stopped. 


In this valley the outstanding condition is that, upon en- 
tering, utter peace and security is felt by all. 


With best regards, 
E. P. BARCLAY 


Mr. Barclay’s notes on the terrain where the light is seen, 
written at the request of the Editor 

Topography 

A granite mountain is very densely covered with tall 
greasewood and scrub oak and huge granite boulders every- 
where. Its slopes and canyons are very steep. It is without 
roads or trails. Walking upon its surface is both difficult 
and dangerous in the daylight hours and at night time, 
impossible. Its foothills surround the valley of Malakia on 
three sides. On the north it is open to the State Highway 
which can be seen from any elevation of Malakia. 

The contour of the valley to the top of the slope of the 
mountain is gentle and continuous. The highway elevation 


is 2800 feet and that of the camp, 3800 feet — a rise of 
1000 feet in two miles. 


My road twists and turns through the brush cacti and 
greasewood. The brush is so heavy along the road that 


in order to go in any other direction it would be necessary 
to cut a trail. 


Mineralogy 


Spectrographic analysis does not indicate radio activity. 
A study was made from this angle. 


Climate 


Semi-desert,—very warm and dry from June to Novem- 


ber. Evaporation two inches per day (occurs principally 
at night). 
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History 


This beam light has been known by the natives for sev- 
enty years. Many are the tales they tell. Of course this 
valley was the rendezvous for the smugglers returning 
from Mexico enroute to Los Angeles. The valley gave them 
shelter from the hot sun, security from the police and water. 


Personal Experience 


I have seen this beam light in the most impossible situa- 
tions. At no time has it shown through the bushes but was 
always clearly over them. Sometimes it is in the road ap- 
pearing at many different locations, both away from and 
near the highway. It has been as close to me as twenty feet 
and as far as a mile away. Its distance and elevation has 
always been noted and investigated. Since I mapped this 
section and have had men working at different points for 
six years, I know the contours and have a basis for inves- 
tigation. 


E. P. BARCLAY 
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Survey and Comment 


Professor Henry Habberley Price, the new President of the 
Society for Psychical Research, is a Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and a philosopher of note. In his recent Presidential Address to 
the S.P.R.,* he shows himself to be a man of broad vision and 
courage. Although he has been a member of the S.P.R. for some 
years, he has not often been heard on the subject of psychical re- 
search. In the summer of 1937, he read a reply to Dr. C. D. Broad’s 
paper, The Philosophical Implications of Foreknowledge, before the 


Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and the Mind Association 
at the University, Bristol. 


Mr. Saltmarsh, in his review of these papersf, states by the way 
that it “is surely of great significance that a body of men and women 
of such eminence in the world of philosophy as those assembled at 
the Joint Meeting of the Aristotelian Society and the Mind Associa- 
tion, should have welcomed a discussion on a subject connected with 
psychical research.” He comments further on the fact that, in spite 
of the many great thinkers that have been counted among the mem- 
bers of the S.P.R., professional philosophers have not been con- 
spicuously represented in point of numbers, and he points out the 
advantage of exposing the concepts and hypotheses suggested by 


psychical phenomena to a criticism from the standpoint of logic and 
philosophy. 


In his opening remarks to the S.P.R., Professor Price states: “As 
a professional philosopher, I am naturally interested in a subject 
which seems likely to throw entirely new light upon the nature of 
human personality and its position in the Universe. (Indeed, I be- 
lieve it may do more: I believe that in time it may transform the 


whole intellectual outlook upon which our present civilization is 
based. )” 


He then proceeds to take a long view of psychical research and 
attempts to define the obstacles that are impeding its progress at the 
present time. He says that we cannot be too cautious in the collec- 
tion of facts but that in the invention of theories to correlate these 
facts, “a canny and sober circumspection would be the greatest mis- 
take.” He emphasizes the need for a new unifying hypothesis, for 
“until one has a fairly comprehensive theory, however inadequate, 
one cannot use the experimental method with much profit. For that 





*S.P.R. Proceedings, part 160, December 1939. 
+ S.P.R. Proceedings, part 154, June 1938. 
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method, as Kant said, is eventually a way of forcing Nature to 
answer our questions and before we can employ it, we must have a 
reasonably clear idea of the questions which we wish to ask.” 


Dr. Price believes that the devising of experimental methods for 
the investigation of telepathy and clairvoyance—methods that make 
an elaborate statistical analysis possible—is a real step forward. But 
he adds that these methods, though they enable us to detect the 
presence of “extra-sensory” powers and measure the degree in which 
they are present, do not tell us enough. Until such time as the 
psychic faculties can be made to function by the artificial arrange- 
ment of a set of conditions, psychical research will not become an 
experimental science “in the full sense of the word.” 


Dr. Price continues that not only must we be able to describe 
these conditions fully and unambiguously so that any investigator 
can repeat them, but the investigator must find means of producing 
psychic awareness within himself so that the trained psychologist, 
for example, can study the psychic faculties from within as well as 
observing them from without as they manifest in others. Dr. Price 
suggests that drugs and fasting may be a possible means of tapping 
the psychic faculties and adds that we should not be too proud to 


take hints from the mystical and occult traditions of India and the 
Far East. 


Dr. Price then takes up a very interesting question: whether in 
truth, supernormal experiences are relatively rare in highly educated 
persons. He says that statistics seem to support the proposition but 
names Swedenborg and Socrates as marked exceptions. He suggests 
that the explanation may lie in our ever-increasing development of 
word thinking in place of image thinking. He points out that for 
highly abstract thinking images are useless but for concrete ideas 
they serve well enough and are perhaps more closely connected with 
our emotions. He suggests that the cultivation of verbal thinking 
may be adverse to the development of supernormal powers and that 
they therefore manifest more easily in children and primitive races, 
and likewise emerge in the educated only in dreams or hypnagogic 
and hypnopompic hallucinations when a mild dissociation is effected. 
He further points out that drugs, fatigue, hypnotic practices, Yogi 
and crystal gazing, which are known to facilitate clairvoyance, may 
simply subordinate verbal thinking and bring to the surface the 
images of the subconscious. He therefore advocates the cultivation 
of image thinking as another possible road to the development and 
free operation of the psychic faculties. 


Dr. Price then turns from the general to the particular and em- 
barks on the main course of his argument which is described in the 
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subtitle of the address as Haunting and the Psychic Ether Hypothesis. 
He develops a concept of a psychic ether of images and attempts to 
apply it as an explanation for the phenomena of haunting (only the 
apparition variety—he does not include poltergeist phenomena). He 
follows out this line of thought to a conclusion according to the 
rules of logic set down for the trained philosopher. The specula- 
tions thus derived are “wild” as Dr. Price himself admits but no 


more wild than any other explanations for the same implausible 
facts. 


In attacking these problems with boldness, inventing somewhat 
startling theories and attacking the theories themselves in turn with 
equal boldness, we feel that Dr. Price is on the right track. He has 
likewise blown a breath of animation into the whole incredible 
puzzle. And he has had the courage to try to find honest answers 
to discouraging brain teasers. We heartily endorse his opinion that 
the risk of nonsense (in formulating hypotheses) has to be taken: 


“Unless we are prepared to take it,” he adds, “our subject will 
never advance out of the fact-collecting stage into the maturity of a 
genuine science. For, as I have pointed out already, the phenomena 
which concern us are so unlike those which ordinary language is de- 
signed to describe, that the right theory of them when found, is 
bound to seem nonsensical at first. We may safely predict that it 
will be the timidity of our hypotheses, and not their extravagance, 
which will provoke the derision of posterity.” 


* * * * 


The Institut Métapsychique has published the fourth and final 
number of the Revue Métapsychique for the year 1939. Henceforth, 
the Revue will be published quarterly instead of bimonthly. Due to 
the loss of both Dr. Osty and M. de Vesme, and to the war condi- 
tions in France, the Institut Métapsychique has been obliged to 
curtail its activities to some extent, though M. Warcollier, Editor 
of the Revue, is ably carrying on the work. He deserves great credit 
for maintaining the high scientific standard of the Institut in the 
face of the present difficult conditions. 


The December issue of the Revue Métapsychique contains an 
article on French psychic terms by Dr. Thomas Bret, a resumé of the 
Rhine Extra-Sensory Perception Experiments and a study of psychic 
painting by M. Warcollier, and an interesting case of a “haunted 
desk”. The story of the desk is briefly as follows: 


Madame Chevaillier, a lady known personally to M. Warcollier, 
reported to him that during the war of 1914, she had had three 
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curious dreams concerning a secretary desk which had been moved 
into her bedroom at that time from another part of her flat. This 
desk was an eighteenth century piece of flecked mahogany which 


had been purchased by the owner’s mother-in-law from an antique 
shop in Paris in 1907. 


In the first dream, a man of middle height and distinguished 
appearance appeared to Madame C., wearing a jabot and cuffs of 
lace in the eighteenth century fashion. He begged her to search in 
the desk for something by which he seemed to set great store. Per- 
haps he even gave Madame C. the reason but she was unable to 
remember it upon waking. In any case, she was not sufficiently 
impressed to search the desk and soon forgot about the dream. A 
few days later, the same man reappeared in a second dream and re- 
peated his request. Somewhat intrigued, Madame C. examined the 
nine drawers of the desk but nothing was revealed. Three of these 
drawers were inside the secretary and were smaller than the others. 
Forty-eight hours later, the apparition appeared for the third time 
in the same manner, this time showing signs of impatience. 


Madame C. looked once more through the secretary and was 
amazed to find after a long search that a piece of paper had been 
pasted with wafers onto the bottom of one of the small inner drawers 
and was thus concealed. It was a thick piece of paper of a deep 
brown color and had about a dozen lines of writing on either side. 


Unfortunately the writing was so faded that it was impossible to 
make it out. 


In 1923, this paper was given to Ossoweicki, the Polish clair- 
voyant, in one of the séances at the Institut Métapsychique for 
psychometric experiments. Ossoweicki gave a good description of the 
desk and the house in which it stood and confirmed the idea that 
the spirit of a dead man was very much agitated about it. His de- 
scription of the man, however, did not tally with the description of 
the man in Madame C.’s dream as he was dressed in a fashion of a 
much later period. 


Ossoweicki said that a crime had been committed in connection 
with a large sum of money and that the paper in question should 
restore the sum to the rightful owners who were destitute and in 
great need of it. He suggested that it be ascertained from what shop 
the secretary had been bought some thirteen years before in an 
effort to trace the family to whom it had previously belonged. He 
said that the whole episode of the crime and the writing of the paper 
had taken place in Paris. He also suggested that the paper be left 
on the secretary when Madame C. would have another dream in 
which the apparition would again appear. 
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It was impossible to check the story of crime that Ossoweicki 
gave. However, his prophecy concerning the recurrence of the 
dream was realized. Soon after his reading, on November 12, 1923, 
Madame C. once more dreamt of the distinguished gentleman in the 
eighteenth century costume. She believes that she had a long con- 


versation with him but unfortunately remembers nothing except the 
date 1833. 


The paper was X-rayed by an expert of the Police Department 
in an effort to make out the faded writing but the only words which 
became discernible gave no clue. They were: Paris 90 (in large 
letters) quand or grand que . . . d’une . . . Lyon. . . et puis. 


On the 16th of February, 1939, M. Warcollier gave a piece of the 
paper to M. Prade, a clairvoyant at the Institut. M. Prade saw a 
well furnished room and an antique piece of furniture of a red 
wood like cherry. (The desk was of mahogany.) He saw drawers 
in the top which was incorrect and old papers in the top which was 
correct. He saw pots of jam below which was likewise a mistake. 
He heard heavy footsteps approaching the desk and felt an old 
influence—something historic or a legend . . . a hidden treasure 


. jewelry which had been hidden or jewelry which had not 
been found. 


He spoke of someone having historic things of the time of the 
Kings. He asked if it was Louis XVI. He asked if someone had 
not been a prisoner of war while in bad health. 


Of course the mystery remains. Neither science nor clairvoyance, 
as M. Warcollier says, have been able to clear up the enigma. But 
the fact remains that Madame C.’s successive and persistent dreams 
enabled her to find a carefully hidden document beneath a drawer in 


an old desk and that the paper evidently was charged with strong 
emotion. 


One wonders if the man that M. Ossoweicki described in the 
dress of the early nineteenth century, may not have been Madame 
C.’s apparition in a different aspect or at a different epoch of his life. 
Certainly the date 1833 did not correspond to the jabot and lace 
cuffs, the powdered wig and maroon velvet of the apparition. This 
incident seems of especial interest because of the persistence and 
evident purpose of the dreams. Unlike the usual ghost who simply 
re-enacts some deed, the apparition simply sat in a chair and told 
Madame C. his wishes. And when she did not carry them out he 
showed impatience. This kind of an apparition does not suggest the 
psychic factor theory: a sort of reservoir of memories without the 
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desires, purpose and growth inherent in the living mind. On the 
contrary, it strongly suggests survival. 


* * * * 


Helena Petrovna Blavatsky is one of the most extraordinary 
figures of the nineteenth century. Reading the volumes of material 
which have appeared as a result of the controversy which has arisen 
concerning her, one becomes more and more baffled as to her true 
nature. It is evident from Hodgson’s exposure and from Solovyoft’s 
book* that Madame Blavatsky’s chief characteristic was a remark- 
able inconsistency. She plays so many roles with such genuine 
thoroughness that she seems to believe her own impostures. She 
shrouds her past in appropriate and compelling mystery and does 
not hesitate to change her occasional autobiographical sketches to 
suit the audience and the impression she desires to create. For ex- 
ample, one year she is a remorseful sinner and an ardent Spiritualist, 
writing to Aksakof in Russia not to reveal her past to the American 
Spiritualists, whose respect is her last refuge and who “despise 
nothing so much as ‘free love’.” Some years later she avows in 
Light (Oct. 11th, 1884) that she has never been a Spiritualist. She 
likewise explains her initiation into the inner circle of her “Indian 
Mahatmas” by claiming to have been a virgin all her life. All these 
dramatic roles afford the student of psychology much material. But 
the psychic researcher is chiefly interested in knowing whether or 
not she had any psychic gift whatsoever. It is certain that most of 
her phenomena were produced by confederates, yet as in many other 
cases of fraudulent mediumship, there seems to be a possibility of 
some mediumistic ability. Solovyoff writes :} 


“She showed us also, more than once, another small phenomenon. 
At some quite considerable distance from a table or mirror she 
would shake her hand, as though she were sprinkling some liquid off 
it; and thereupon there would be heard from the surface of the 
table or mirror sharp and perfectly distinct raps. In reply to my 
question what this was, she could give me no sort of explanation 
whatever, except that she wished the raps to come, and they came. 


‘Try to exert your will’, she said, ‘and perhaps you will get them 
to.’ 


“T exerted my will with all my force, but nothing happened to me. 
And yet when she laid her hands on my shoulder, and I shook my 


* Hodgson’s report was published in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, vol. III. A Modern Priestess of Isis, by V. S. Solovyoff. 
Longmans Green, 1895. 

+ Ibid. page 67. 
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hand, precisely the same raps came on the table and the mirror as 
with her.” 


Another and probably more impartial witness has testified to 
mediumistic physical effects in her presence. He is Count Witte, a 
well-known Russian statesman and one time Premier whose liberal 
views were evidently greatly in advance of his time. He was Madame 
Blavatsky’s first cousin and in his Memoirs* gives an account of her. 
As this book is out of print and difficult to obtain, it may be of 
interest to the JouRNAL’s readers to read his impressions of this 
extraordinary woman from the quotations below: 


“Several members of my mother’s family were prominent in one 
way or another. One of my aunts who married a Colonel Hahn, 
achieved some fame as a writer. Her older daughter was the cele- 
brated Theosophist known under the name of Madame Blavatski. 


“As I was many years her junior, I could not have any recollec- 
tions of Yelena in her youth. From the stories current in our 
family, I gather that when Mrs. Hahn, her mother, died, she and 
her sister came to live with my grandfather at Tiflis. At an early 
age, such is the family tradition, Yelena married a certain Blavatski, 
Vice-Governor of the Province of Erivan, and settled in the city of 
the same name, but soon abandoned her husband and came back to 
her grandfather. When she appeared in his spacious mansion he 
immediately decided to send away the troublesome young person at 
the earliest possible moment to her father, who was an artillery 
colonel stationed in the vicinity of St. Petersburg. As there were at 
that time no railways within the territory of the Caucasus, the prob- 
lem was not without its difficulties. It was solved in this wise. Two 
women and as many men, including my grandfather’s trusty steward, 
were selected from the large staff of domestic serfs, and under this 
convoy the future Theosophist celebrity proceeded in the direction 
of Poti enthroned in a capacious four-in-hand. From Poti it was 
planned to ship the fugitive by sea to some port connected by rail 
with the interior of Russia. When the company arrived in Poti, 
several steamers, including an English craft, lay in the harbour. Young 
Mme. Blavatski, so the story runs, immediately struck up an ac- 
quaintance with the Captain of the English vessel. To make a long 
story short, one fine morning, the convoy discovered to their horror 
that their mistress and charge had vanished into the air. Stowed 
away in an English ship, she was on her way to Constantinople. 





* The Memoirs of Count Witte, translated from the original Russian manu- 
script and edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky. Doubleday Page & Co. 1921. 
(Count Witte was Premier of Russia from October 1905 to April 1906.) 
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_ “The subsequent developments of her amazing career appear as 
follows. At Constantinople she entered a circus as an equestrienne 
and it was there that Mitrovich, one of the most celebrated opera 
bassos of the time, fell in love with her. She gave up the circus and 
accompanied the singer to one of the European capitals where he 
was engaged to sing. Shortly afterwards, grandfather was the 
recipient of letters from the singer Mitrovich, who asserted that he 
had been married to Yelena and styled himself ‘grandson’. The 
famous basso apparently was not disconcerted by the fact that she 
had not been properly divorced from her legal husband, the Vice- 
Governor of Erivan. Several years later a new ‘grandson’ accrued 
to my grandparents. A certain Englishman from London informed 
them in a letter bearing an American stamp that he had been mar- 
ried to Mme. Blavatski, who had gone with him on a business trip 
to the United States. Next she reappears in Europe and becomes 
the right hand of the celebrated medium of the sixties, Hume.* 
Then her family caught two more glimpses of her dazzling career. 
They learned from the papers that she gave pianoforte concerts in 
London and Paris and afterwards became manager of the Royal 
Choir, maintained by King Milan of Serbia. 


“In the meantime, some ten years had passed. Grown tired, per- 
haps, of her adventures, the strayed sheep decided to return to the 
fold. She succeeded, at the end of that period, in getting grand- 
father’s permission to return to Tiflis. She promised to mend her 
ways and even go back to her legitimate husband. It was during 
that visit of hers that I saw her first. At that time she was but a 
ruin of her former self. Her face, apparently once of great beauty, 
bore all the traces of a tempestuous and passionate life, and her 
form was marred by an early obesity. Besides, she paid but scant 
attention to her appearance and preferred loose morning dresses to 
more elaborate apparel. But her eyes were extraordinary. She had 
enormous azure coloured eyes. And when she spoke with animation, 
they sparkled in a fashion which is altogether indescribable. Never 
in my life have I seen anything like that pair of eyes. 


“It was this apparently unattractive woman that turned the heads 
of a great many society people in Tiflis. She did it by means of 
spiritualist séances which she conducted in our house. Every 
evening, I remember, the Tiflis Society folks would foregather in 
our house around Yelena Petrovna. . . . The séance would last the 
whole evening and oftentimes into the night. My cousin did not 
confine the demonstrations of her powers to table rapping, evoca- 





*D. D. Home.—Ed. 
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tion of spirits and similar hocus pocus. On one occasion she caused 
a closed piano in an adjacent room to emit sounds as if invisible hands 
were playing upon it. This was done in my presence, at the instance 
of one of the guests. Although a young boy, my attitude toward 
these performances was decidedly critical and I looked on them as 
mere sleight-of-hand tricks. I should like to add that these séances 
were kept secret from my grandparents and that my father, too, 
entertained a negative attitude toward the whole business. It was 


Hume, I believe, to whom Madame Blavatski owed her occult 
knowledge.” 


Count Witte continues the narration of her adventures too long 
to quote in full. Madame Blavatsky’s reconciliation with her hus- 
band was short lived. Metrovich turned up in Tiflis and claimed her. 
The scandal which followed sent them both fleeing to Kiev where 
an affair with the Governor General and the posting of uncompli- 
mentary verse by Mme. Blavatsky herself on the subject of the un- 
fortunate governor, hastened them on to Odessa. There Madame 
Blavatsky opened an ink factory, a retail shop and a store for 
artificial flowers in rapid succession. All these failing, she accom- 
panied Metrovich on a trip to Egypt to fulfill a singing engagement. 


Enroute the boat was sunk and Metrovich was drowned. Witte 
writes : 


“Madame Blavatski entered Cairo in a wet skirt and without a 
penny to her name. How she extricated herself from that situation, 
I do not know, but she was next discovered in England where she 
founded a Theosophic Society.* To strengthen the foundations of 
the new cult, she travelled to India where she studied the occult 
sciences of the Hindus. Upon her return from India, she became 
the center of a large group of devotees of the theosophic doctrine 
and settled in Paris as the acknowledged head of the Theosophists. 
Shortly afterwards she fell ill and died. 


“Let him who still doubts the non-material origin and the inde- 
pendent existence of the soul of man consider the personality of 
Mme. Blavatski. During her earthly existence, she housed a spirit 
which was, no doubt, independent of physical or physiological being. 
As to the particular realm of the invisible world from which that 
spirit emerged, there may be some doubt. Whether it was Inferno, 
Purgatory or Paradise, I cannot help feeling that there was some- 
thing demoniac in that extraordinary woman.” 


Elsewhere, Count Witte adds: 





* The Theosophical Society was first founded in New York in collaboration 
with Col. Olcott.—Ed. 
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“I was especially impressed by the extraordinary facility with 
which she acquired skill and knowledge of the most varied descrip- 
tion. Her abilities in this respect verged on the uncanny. A self 
taught musician, she was able to give pianoforte concerts in London 
and Paris and although entirely ignorant of the theory of music, 
she conducted a large orchestra. Consider also, although she never 
seriously studied any foreign languages, she spoke several of them 
with perfect ease.” 
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